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horror books and magazines for 
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at all . . . 

Before the special showing of this 
new fear-film, we will be awarding a 
£20 cash prize to the "best dressed 
monster” in attendance So prepare 
your costumes, buy (or make) your 
masks, and see if you can make the 
judges squirm ! 

For second prize: a copy of the 
original Squirm film script, and 
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c/o HOUSE OF HAMMER, 135-141 WARDOUR STREET. LONDON W.l. 


We're still getting flooded with your com- 
ments, so it's unfortunate that we can't print 
more of your interesting and often thought- 
provoking letters, but please keep them 
coming. It's the only way we know if we're 
doing anything right. Right ? So write! 

House of Hammer seems to have taken 
over, admirably, from World of Horror 
which, in its last days, had taken on a 
reasonably sophisticated approach, and 
would, Surely, have cornered the adult 
market such a magazine needs. 

To this end, 1 believe HoH is starting out 
well, although, it would seem to me the 
choice of comic strips is somewhat limited. 
After all, just about everyone knows the 
Dracula and Frankenstein films, so it would 
seem a little superfluous. 1 do like the idea 
of a regular ‘Van Helsing’s Terror Tales’ 
however. 

Strips aside, the text and editorial 
approach are admirable. 1 am particularly 
glad to see no sign of the pathetic, jokey 
style that has proliferated almost all other 
horror magazines of the past. The articles 
are intelligent and interesting, as is the 
news column and Answer Desk. Perhaps 
also, it might be worthwhile to include a 
short piece of original fiction each time, or 
even a piece of macabre poetry. 

Gordon Larkin 
The British Fantasy Society 
1 1 3a High Street 
Whitstable, Kent 

On the matter of everyone being familiar 
with the Dracula I Frankenstein films. I'd dis- 
agree. Sure, many people saw them 4, 5, 6 
or more years ago, but with our treatment 
and re-presentation. I'd like to think they are 
an integral part of the magazine. Also, don't 
forget, just as there's no maximum limit on 
our readers’ age, there's no minimum either, 
and we have lots of ( incredibly knowledge- 
able) young horror fans, judging by our mail, 
who have never seen many of Hammer's 
earlier epics. 

My friends, Allan Bell, David Usher and 
Martin Towey all agree with me that your 
magazine is fantastic. But we think you 
should start printing whole issues on one 
certain horror film. 

Ronald Wright 
Darlington 

Thanks for the idea, Ronald ( and Alan, 
and David , and Martin), but what if we did 
an issue on a film you didn't like ? We'd hate 
to lose you . . . even for one single issue! By 
the way, tell David we hope his new house is 
on sturdier ground than the old one! 


House of Hammer is a great British 
magazine. I really enjoyed Legend of The 
Seven Golden Vampires in issue 4 as this is 
a film 1 missed. All your back-up articles 
are also great. I particularly like ‘Hammer 
Happenings’ and ‘Media Macabre’, as they 
are really informative. 

But can you tell me why you missed 
some bits out of Dracula and Curse of 
Frankenstein in your first issues? 

Gary Robertson 
Hythe 

It's true we miss a few bits out, Gary, but 
you'll find we also put a few bits back in that 
were cut from the finished films. This is 
because we work directly from the original 
film scripts in an attempt to give you the best 
adaptation in comic strip form that we can. 
Some things in a film ( like lots of dialogue) 
don't work in comics, whereas Christopher 
Lee couldn't move his body into some of the 
dramatic poses we've put him in this issue in 
Dracula, Prince Of Darkness. Neither could 
some oj the sets be built that our artists are 
drawing for future strips. 

I am probably one of your youngest 
readers, as I am fifteen years of age. For 
some reason, adults expect us to go for 
Spiderman, The Hulk and so on, but it’s 
good to get down to earth once in a while . . . 
well, almost down to earth. 

Your magazine is for teenagers too, you 
know. I have introduced many of my 
friends to your fear-filled collection of 
massive mifies ! 

It’s a pity that .Captain Kronos no longer 
appears in HoH (as he used to help me 
sleep easier at night, knowing Count 
Balderstein has been foiled again). 

But seriously, even ‘Van Helsing’s Terror 
Tales’ gives the mag that extra chill of 
death! 

Stephen Hunt 
Leyton 

So what's wrong with Spiderman and The 
Hulk, Stephen, l still read them and l 
haven't been a teenager for many a full moon. 
Oh, and what's a massive mifie, pray, my 
doctor wants to know if it's curable. 

I read HoH 4 as soon as it came through 
my letter box (as I subscribed a couple of 
months ago — thanks for the free subscrip- 
tion poster). The magazine is getting better 
all the time. I’ve tried several other horror 
mags including American ones, but you’ve 
knocked them all from the top of the ladder. 

I think the format is excellent, and suc- 
cess is assured whilst you maintain your full 
length comic strips each issue which 1 think 


are fantastic, since we newcomers to horror 
films have missed out on the true screen 
greats made by Hammer over 1 5 years ago. 

Loved the all-Frankenstein issue (No. 3), 
but your ‘gallery’ missed out one of the 
creations, Michael Sarrazin from Franken- 
stein — The True Story. 

David Rogers 
Eccles, Manchester 

As a keen Trekkie. I thought I’d record 
my appreciation of Star Blecch in the latest 
Mad Super Special. Keep up the good work, 
Alfred. 

David Castle 
Luton 

Thanks for the compliments. David, 
Alfred . . . ALFRED ? Hold it, Neuman, get 
out of here! You've got a good enough free 
plug on the back cover without taking over 
'Post Mortem' as well! Flippin' cheek. 

I cannot withhold my appreciation any 
longer. Your magazine is the best in the 
world. I don't just say this to get my letter 
printed, but with over 200 American horror 
magazines in my collection, I know it's true. 

Only one thing though. Your type of 
magazine has the object to inform and not 
just give an outlined and sometimes in- 
depth look into the world of the fantasy 
cinema. There have been lots of horror 
films recently that should logically get 
coverage as they come out, but instead are 
left to oblivion. 

All the articles in the mag can be used in 
any issue because they are timeless nostal- 
gia, with no immediate urgency of publica- 
tion. So why not give more space to new 
film coverage? 

D. Calcagn 
London SW2 

Unlike newspapers, printed the night 
before they're on the streets, we have to 
prepare material as much as five months 
before you read it ( this is being typed on 
August 19th, with the sun beaming through 
the window!). So, unless we get to see a film 
long before it appears at the local cinemas, 
we would only be telling you what you've 
seen a week or month ago. And if you think 
that would be a problem deadline, imagine 
writing the film news/ 

House of Hammer is just the type of 
magazine I’ve been waiting for these last 
few years. Mainly because it contains what 
I’ve been hungry for . . . an illustrated film 
adaptation. 

The adaptations that your magazine 
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Having now read all four available issues 
of The House of Hammer, I am very pleased 
that someone has come up with an excellent 
adult magazine devoted to horror films. 
The artwork throughout the mag is of very 
high standards, I expecially like the front 
covers. 

Perhaps some of your readers will be 
interested in hearing of our group, The 
Horror Appreciation Society, which issues 
six news-sheets/journals per year covering 
the genre of horror and fantasy films. 

Michael Stotter 
42 Halstead Road 
London El 1 2AZ 

House of Hammer is the best horror 
magazine to be published for a long while. 
I myself being only 14 find it most worth- 


while reading. I have only one complaint, 
not enough space is given to ‘Van Helsing’s 
Terror Tales’ which I think is very well 
written and drawn. 

As far as I am concerned, House of 
Hammer will always have a place on my 
horror bookcase. 

A. J. Hewitt 
Liverpool 

1 have read HoH 1 . 2, 3 and 4 and I think 
they are brilliant. 1 especially like the comic 
strips. You asked if we wanted more or less 
comics, I want more! 

The writing is good, but you have too 
much of it and I'm sure that people get 
bored with it, I do. 

Keep good ol’ Brian Lewis doing the 
covers, they’re unbeatable. 

Many people have written in saying what 
a good job Paul Neary did of drawing 
Dracula for number one. I agree with them, 
but I think Brian Lewis would have made 
an even better job of it. In Legend of the 
Seven Golden Vampires he did a brilliant 
job of drawing Dracula. 

But now, suggestion time . . . Bring back 
Captain Kronos (or feature a regular 
character) . . . Have a page with small but 
amazing facts about Hammer Films . . . Do 
not shorten the letters you print (hint, hint). 

Steve Tasone 

Northallerton 


1 . . .Too much for words ’ 



Being four issues old, and although five I’m certainly looking forward to the 
pence dearer than issue three, your mag is Moon Zero Two comic strip adaptation by 
getting better each month. I hope to see Paul Neary who, judging by his Dracula in 
more covers done by the very talented issue one is another great artist. Between 
Brian Lewis, his best so far being for issue these two. you have the best comic artists 

three. The Seven Golden Vampires comic I’ve seen. 

strip by him is too much for words. John Pu 8 h ' Penllwyn 
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DR. CHARLES MARLOWE/BLAKE 

I, MONSTER ( 1971) . 





from screen to stage 


The audience that was sent out of the Capit 
the bright lights of the London night that 1' 
March. 1931, may have quaked. But it was tin 
tickled funnybones than chilled marrows, lor 1 < 
literal filming of a brilliant theatrical device wai 
failure. What might have worked had Browni 
to superimpose a lifesizc Van Sloan over 
trademark looked frankly false when he chose 
the actor and the cinema screen from an unliL 

The epilogue has. however, remained par 
It was faded out by London Weekend on 
telecast, presumably on the grounds that Van 5 
on the stage of a cinema on your television sere 
you well on your walk home, was harder to ‘ 
vampire's stake ! 

Parenthetically, it is interesting to note th; 
toured England with the play of Dracula in 19 
Speech not only remained in the production 
by Lugosi himself. And as he reached the 
‘There are such things’, he laughed— and di 
puff of red smoke ! 

Meanwhile, back in March 1931, Dracult 
debut and the cinema would never be the sail 
perhaps by chance, perhaps by some strangt 
the Thirteenth: traditionally a day for Devi 
for those Londoners who witnessed the birtl 




The Clock (19)1). 



Film; unlucky, in the end, for the genre's first star. But the 
years of drugs and degradation were a long way away, and the 
night must have seemed both right and bright for Bela Lugosi. 
Suddenly there were such things as Contracts and Options 
and Publicity and Overnight Stardom. On the eighteenth 
of April Universal announced its second Horror Film: 
Frankenstein— starring Bela Lugosi! In due course Fate would 
have something to say about that. But first, it was the Year of 
the Vampire. 


FILMED IN A GENUINE HAUNTED HOUSE 


Even as the print of Dracula was on its way to England, 
tales were being told in the film magazines about another 
vampire picture, ‘a fantastic drama drawing its inspiration 
from the world of superstition and mysticism.' This was 
The Strange Adventures of David Gray, which Film Weekly 
previewed on 17 January 1931 as ‘a genuine attempt to film 
the supernatural’. Carl Dreyer, brilliant director of one of 
cinema’s true classics, The Passion of Joan of Arc, had deter- 
mined, it seems, to produce his new film in a genuine haunted 
house. 

‘After laborious search, he discovered in a remote district 
of France an eerie chateau, uninhabited for years, with a 
sinister reputation. Here, among the cobwebs and the bats, 
Mr Dreyer and his artists lived for two months, enacting 
the scenes of their psychic drama in the ghostly rooms, beside 
a deserted water mill and a cemetary.’ Helping Dreyer was 
Herman Warm, ‘the German architecht who devised the 
insane scenic effects of the much-discussed Cabinet of Dr 
C'aligari.’ In the end it would be a long time before Dreyer’s 
frightening film of female vampires and disembodied shadows 
would be shown in Britain; and it would be under its original 
title of Vampyr. 

THE BAT WHISPERS AT MARBLE ARCH 

Three weeks after Dracula's debut, another vampire flew 
over London. Or so the advertisements would have had 
picturegoers believe. The Bat Whispers arrived at the Regal, 
Marble Arch, on Saturday the fourth of April, with a blast 
of publicity that expanded its stay to a full fortnight. Not 
only was the star of the film present in person, boosted by 
Reginald Foort and his Mammoth Organ, but the film itself 
was ‘shown on the Wide Screen for the First Time in History!’ 

The Bat Whispers was photographed on Wide Film, a 
process not to be confused (said Film Weekly) ‘with the 
enlarging devices which have already been seen in many 
theatres.’ Those were achieved ‘merely by magnification of the 
ordinary film’. Wide Film, however, actually measured two 
inches wide by one-and-one-eighth inches deep, as opposed 
to the one-and-three-eights by three-quarters of ‘the ordinary 
film. Thus, Wide Film ‘gives a much wider angle to the camera, 
enabling a great many more poeple or a much greater expanse 
of country to be filmed'. 

The Bat Whispers, however, had neither a great many 
more people nor a much greater expanse of country. It had, 
as Film Weekly duly discovered, ‘secret rooms, moving 
fireplaces, sepulchral voices, terrified screams of pseudo- 
comic servants, sinister shadows, and much rushing about.’ 
It also had a pretty well-worn plot, which was that of The Bat, 
seen but a few years previously as a silent, and but a few more 
years previously as a play. But it did have Roland West, 
an old hand with haunted house horrors, as director, and 
Chester Morris, a new hand with a jut jaw, as star. 

Chester Morris it was who came from Hollywood for the 
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The Gorilla, which swung into the Stoll Theatre, Kingsway, 
on September the fourteenth, was not a vampire picture, of 
course. But there is no doubt that the success of Universal's 
Dracula made First National dust off their old horror property 
and remake it again with sound. This version had Joe Frisco 
and Keystone comedian Harry Gribbon as Garrity and 
Mulligan the defective detectives, attempting to solve a series 
of gorilla killings in the house of the curator of a natural 
history museum. ‘There is a profusion of trap doors, sliding 


j/ moment from Carl Drey, 


ipyrf/W/Jl 


'hich Gribbon and Frisco 


TRAPDOORS, SLIDING PANELS AND 
FLICKERING LIGHTS 


opening, complete with trim tash as worn in his part of 
Detective Anderson. ‘Cleanshaven crooks are more in my 
line, really,’ he remarked. ‘Besides I think the mouth almost 
as expressive as the eyes from an acting point of view. That is 
why I prefer hairless roles.’ In time he would have one as the 
B-movies’ Boston Blackie. 

Marble Arch was also the site for the West End premiere 
of Svengali; this time it was the Pavilion cinema. John 
Barrymore played the famous evil hyponotist with such style 
that Warner Brothers changed the title of their film from the 
original Trilby, as George Du Maurier had called his classic 
novel. Marian Marsh was pretty in a page-boy blonde bob as 
the little cafe singer who rises to concert fame under the evil 
influence of the mysterious mesmerist. Svengali can control 
her larynx but not her heart. With the emphasis on Barrymore’s 
gesturing hands and rolling eyes — when he holds her in thrall 
from afar, his eyeballs roll upwards into white blanks!— the 
vampiric influence of Lugosi seems to cast its shadow over the 
film. 




Ul Dagovaand Frederick Feher in Der Kabinet Von Dr. Caligari. 


“THE FIRST OF THE NEW SERIES OF HORROR 
FILMS’- 

There were no laughs in Murder by the Clock, other than 
lose uttered by moon maniac Irving Pichel. Paramount’s 
rst entry in the horror stakes opened at the Plaza in October 
nd immediately found itself on the front page of Film Weekly , 
he subject of an editorial entitled ‘Gruesome Film Nonsense’. 

‘The blood-chilling mystery of a man who was murdered 
wice! That is the official description of Murder by the Clock, 
he first of the new series of ‘horror’ films to reach the West 
ind. And, believe me, the phrase errs on the side of modesty, 
kn astute publicity man ought to be able to think up a snappier 
ine to tag on to a film that begins in a graveyard, features a 
uneral, and has for its principal characters a homicidal 
a drunkard, and a woman whose beauty cloaks the 
iture of a particularly inhuman fiend. As I watched 1 tried 
vain to fathom the workings of the type of mind which 
‘inspired” such a stupid conglomeration of gruesome nonsense 
n the guise of entertainment.’ The editor had already had a 
up in August. Under the heading Reign of Terror he 
lad written, ‘There can be no doubt that horror has a 
'ascination for most human beings. It is very much open to 
Joubt, however, whether the deliberate flagellation of the 
sense of fear is in any way a healthy practice.’ 

Now the predicted flood of horror films, all attributable to 
Lugosi's Dracula, was about to burst on British shores. 
Editors uttered, censors sharpened, watch committees watched 

and war ned. Only the picturegoers were delighted! 

NEXT ISSUE: THE FAC E OF DEATH — Boris Karloff! 


INVITE CHRISTOPHER LEE INSIDE YOUR 
LIVING ROOMI-with HAMMERS DRACULA L.E 


A must for all fear-fans, this album features the voice of Christopher 
Lee narrating the chilling saga of Count Dracula, 

Lord of the Undead ! 

Plus ... on the *B' side, four fantastic 
theme tunes from FEAR IN THE NIGHT, 

SHE, THE VAMPIRE LOVERS and 
DR. JEKYLL AND SISTER HYDE. 


inally solve the mystery in a manner whick surprises them 
lore than the audience!’ 


Order now, adding 30p to cover post 
and packing, from: 

HOUSE OF HAMMER 
BARGAIN BASEMENT, 

GENERAL BOOK DISTRIBUTION, 
135-141 WARDOUR STREET, 
LONDON, W1. 
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TWINS OF EVIL 

Written by ex-associate editor 
of HoH. Chris Lowder, who has 
decided to give his full time to 
writing, this must be one of the 
most requested film adaptations 
of all. So, to ipake the pro 
duction really worth your wait 
and pleases/requests/threats, 
and to show we don't relax on 
past successes, we've welcomed 
a new artist to our ranks. From 
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Castle, 


HAMMER HISTORY 


For Stephen Norman of Middlesborough. Cleveland, me answer iu ms 
question is that the last film to be made at Bray Studios was The Mummy’s 
Shroud m 1967. And it was the venerable Terence Fisher who directed 
Frankenstein and the Monster from Hell in 1 972 (though the film wasn t 
released until 1974). 

FU AND WU 

N. Lammas, of Westcliff, wants to know if Lon Chaney Snr. or Boris Karloff 
ever played in the role of Fu Manchu ? Chaney Snr. never did get to play the 
insidious oriental, but did appear in a similar makeup in Mr. Wu, whereas 
Karloff put across a terrific performance as the evil Doctor in MGM's Mask of 
Fu Manchu (1932). 

KEENOR QUERIES 

For Paul Keenor. ol Splott, Cardiff, the actor who played the Monster in 
Revenge of Frankenstein was the late Michael Gwynn; the climax of 
Satanic Rites of Dracula sees Dracula pursuing Van Helsmg and impaling 
himself on a Hawthorn bush, thus crumbling into dust. Paul also asks if certain 
Hammer titles will be covered in future issues of HoH : we will be taking in an 
the Dracula films, in order of their release. Vampire Circus. Curse of the 
Werewolf. The Gorgon and Twins of Evil are all definitely slated for 
future issues ; The Reptile is a possible, though no plans are firm yet. 


Stills from (and adaptations ol) Dracula-Prince of Darkness and Taste 
the Blood of Dracula will definitely be seen in the pages ol HoH, so keep 
your eye open for future issues. . 

Craig Nelson, of Swansea, asks how many records Chris Lee has made 1 
To date, the only recording of Chris’ voice in this country can be heard on 
Hammer's Dracula album (EMI. Studio Two A5001 ). although the possibility 
of his films being taped and put on record in other p; ' ‘ 1 

overlooked However, were such recordings to exisi 
impossible to obtain. 

Good idea tor programming, from Stephen Clevett of Reading. Berks., 
who asks if it's likely that he'll see a double-bill of Flesh for Frankenstein 
and Satanic Rites of Dracula in the cinemas. The problem here, un- 
fortunately, is that these films belong to two different film distributors and are 
unlikely to show up together unless specially booked for an independam 
cinema (i e not a Rank/Odeon or ABC cinema) . 


ir requests for pictures you’d like ui 




Any questions, queriei 

ANSWER DESK, HOUSE OF HAMMER MAGAZINE. WARNER 
HOUSE, 135-141 WARDOUR ST,, LONDON W.l. 

Sorry, but we cannot answer your letters personally . . » the day Just 
isn't long enough ! 
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W hen Hammer Films, with all their 
raw vitality, burst into the horror 
film field in the mid-1950s they 
provided the then sagging film industry 
with a much-needed transfusion ... in more 
ways than one! 

For it was Hammer who first brought 
blood into horror films in a big way and 
thus started a trend that soon spread 
through the industry both here and in 
America. Up until then horror films had 
always been rather bland when it came to 
full-frontal gore. 

Take Universal's series of horror films in 
the 1930s, while sometimes gruesome in an 
abstract sort of way, they now seem rela- 
tively mild compared with today's horror 
product. For example, the 1931 Franken- 
stein, though an impressive film, played it 
very safe when it came to the actual con- 
struction of the Monster; in fact, you 
didn't see any of it, whereas Hammer’s 1956 
version rightly showed that a man who goes 
around cutting up corpses and joining the 
bits and pieces together to make a new 
creature can’t help but get his hands more 
than a little bloody. And Hammer's 1957 
Dracitla, unlike the bleached 1930 version, 
again rightly put the emphasis on blood 
which is what the original story was all 
about. Of course, Hammer's big advantage 
was that they were working in colour; until 
then it had always been a tradition to make 
horror films in black and white. 

These days blood and gore are synony- 
mous with horror films which means that 
the special effects and make-up men are 
kept quite busy. 


CHRIS LEE KILLER 


The two men who have been most 
associated with the creation of Hammer's 
gore are Les Bowie and Roy Ashton, who 
handle effects and make-up respectively . . . 
and often their jobs overlapped. 

'It varies from picture to picture as to 
who does what,’ Roy Ashton told me 
recently, ‘For instance 1 always used to 
handle scenes that involved cuts on the 
body, flowing blood and so on but these 
days the special effects men lend to do that 
sort of thing. 1 don’t mind as it saves me a 
lot of bother. Sequences where a face has to 
undergo a scries of changes, say if Dracula 
is disintegrating at the end of a film, are 
handled by both the effects and make-up 
departments.’ 

Tve lost count of the times I’ve killed 
Christopher Lee,’ said Les Bowie. ‘1 use a 
series of dummies and slow dissolves for 
these sequences. The methods vary, depend- 
ing on whether he goes wet and bloody or 
if he is supposed to wither away into dust. 
Sometimes I’ve had to resurrect him as 
well, which is just as difficult. They’re quite 
lengthy operations really, and they usually 
take a few days to complete. I have to find 
a quiet room somewhere in the studio to 
work on them in peace.’ 

The tradition of having Dracula make a 
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gorily spectacular exit was begun in Ham- 
mer’s first Dracula film. In that the king of 
vampires was trapped in a beam of sunlight 
by Van Helsing (Peter Cushing) and slow ly 
crumbled into dust . . . first his hand, his 
foot and then his face. ’An effects man 
called Sid Pearson finished him off in that 
film,’ said Bowie, ’but I handled Lee’s 
death scene in the second one, Dracula, 
Prim e of Darkness' 

DRACULA ON ICE 

At the end of that film Dracula onc< 
again found himself in an unpleasan 
situation — cornered on top of his frozei 
moat, which was beginning to break u| 
thanks to the hero who was shootini 
bullets into the ice. Finally Dracula sanl 
right through the layer of ice and wa 
drowned ... or whatever happens to vam 
pires when they come in contact wit 
water. ’We utilized a number of technique 
to get those scenes,' said Bowie, ‘Some 
times we used real blocks of ice in a swirr 
ming pool for a few of the close shots, an 
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operated, off-camera, by the effects man 
(in England fake blood is manufactured 
under the trade name of 'Kensington 
Gore’). 

BRAINS AND GORE 

Even gorier than the Dracula films have 
been Hammer’s Frankenstein series, which 
have become progressively bloodier over 
the years, culminating with Frankenstein 
and the Monster from Hell in 1 972. Brains, 
heads, limbs, eyeballs and various other 
organs invariably litter the average Frank- 
enstein film set. ‘1 suppose you could 
describe me as the real Dr Frankenstein,’ 
said Les Bowie, ‘1 build the monsters, cut 
out brains, sew hands onto dead bodies 
and supply all the other gory paraphenalia 
for the operations.’ 

When Hammer first started splashing 
blood around on the screen back in the 
1950s the reaction, as you might expect, 
was less than enthusiastic. Writing about 
Dracula in 1958 one English woman critic- 


(Below) Prelude lo a throat-cutting from The 

Wild Bunch. 



said: ‘I went to see Dracula prepared to 
enjoy a nervous giggle. 1 was even prepared 
to poke gentle fun at it. I came away 
revolted and outraged. From the moment 
that Dracula appears, eyes bloodshot, fangs 
dripping with blood, until his final disinte- 
gration into a crumbling, putrescent pile 
of human dust, this film disgusts the mind 
and repels the senses.’ Strong stuff indeed, 
but it shows that Hammer’s Dracula 
obviously made an impact on more than 
one level (especially on women reviewers). 
Even Michael Carreras, now the head of 
Hammer Films, admits to a momentary 
feeling of unease when Dracula was re- 
leased. ‘There was only one thing that 
disturbed me at the time,’ he told me, 
'Dracula was such a success when it opened 
at the Warner Theatre in Leicester Square 
that they covered it on television. They had 
a camera outside the cinema and they 
interviewed people who came out. And 
there was this one very weird gentleman 
who said something quite frightening— he 
said that he "loved to see the blood spurt”. 
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He said it with such feeling that one felt 
for a moment: “Oh Christ!” But I’ve 
always felt quite honestly that the horror 
that tittilates your adrenalin is something 
you really do leave behind when you go 
out into the fresh air from the cinema 
because it’s so unreal. 1 think that films like 
Straw Dogs are much more frightening and 
harmful than anything we've ever made. 
You're not liable to be bitten in the neck 
by a vampire on your way home from the 
cinema but you are quite likely to be kicked 
by a thug in a leather jacket .’ 


TWITC HING FLESH 

Amicus Films, who for a time seemed 
to be challenging Hammer for the horror 
crown before they turned to dinosaur epics 
like The Land That Time Forgot , look a 
different approach to blood and gore. ‘We 
never have any of that in our films,’ said 
producer Milton Subotsky, ‘You never see 
any actual blood and gore, it’s always 
suggested. I mean, if we have somebody 
kill someone he’ll just stab them once . . . 
what I’m out to do is make story points. 
In a case like that the story point isn’t how 
somebody kills someone, it’s that some- 
body has killed someone. Showing the 
graphic details of the murder doesn’t add 
anything to the story.’ Even so. Amicus 
have, on at least one occasion, fallen foul 
of the censor for being too graphic with 
their gore. It was a scene in their successful 
Tales from the Crypt showing a dead man 
brought back to life by occult means . . . but 
as his veins are full of embalming fluid he 
suffers unendurable agony so his wife is 
forced to try and kill hint with a sword as 
he lies writhing in his coflin, but no matter 
how much she continues to hack away at 
him, he keeps on screaming . . . kept alive 
by the spell. The actor concerned was 
Richard Greene (TV’s Robin Hood of 
many years ago) and for the filming of the 
sequence he had to lie for hours in a coflin 
that was much too small for him . . .covered 
in animal offal to simulate his exposed 
innards. The special effects man had rigged 
up the offal w ith a number of air hoses so 
that il all twitched and throbbed as if alive. 

CRAWLING HANDS 

But, of course, as the hours wore on the 
offal began to stink under the hot lights 
and by the end of the day Richard Greene 
was feeling more than a little uncomfort- 
able. Yet all his suffering turned out to be 
in vain because the censor did some 
butchering of his own and cut the whole 
scene! ’But he did allow a shot of Greene’s 
dismembered hand twitching about under 
his chin as he lay in the coffin,’ said 
Subotsky. ‘That hand cost £400 to build 
and we’ve used it in about three pictures. 
It was built by Ted Samuels at the Shepper- 
ton special effects department (which was 
recently closed down — J.B.) and is a very 
delicate mechanism. It’s got a clockwork 
motor inside it and can actually crawl 








around on its own but because it's so 
delicate it keeps breaking down. It looks 
great except in close-ups. There was one 
shot that we didn't want to use in Dr 
Terror's House of Horrors when it was in 
the car with Christopher Lee ... the hand 
was in the foreground and you could see 
the seam, but we had no other choice.’ 

‘One of our films,' said Subotsky, 'The 
House That Dripped Blood had a different 
kind of problem with the censor. Despite its 
title there wasn't any blood at all in the 
film so the censor gave it an “A” rating 
but the distributors said they wouldn’t take 
it unless it was given an “X”. I don't know 
why the problem arose because I'd told the 
distributors in advance that it was going to 
be an "A” as I’d hoped to bring in a whole 
new audience — young people who aren't 
allowed to see “X” films. But anyway the 
distributors went and asked the censor for 
an “X" certificate and he said okay and 
gave them one.' 

The actual creation of blood and guts on 
the screen I find quite fascinating (from the 


purely technical point of view, I hasten to 
add). Many and varied are the devious 
tricks that make-up men and effects men 
use to achieve their results. Take behead- 
ings, for example; a common method is to 
cut to a full size dummy of the actor, or 
actress, at the precise moment of impact 
(as the axe falls or the sword swings or 
whatever). The dummy has its own blood 
supply and, providing the editing of the 
film is very swift and skilful, the result can 
be quite realistic. This was the technique 
used in Soldier Blue when, during the 
climatic attack on the Indian village, an 
Indian woman is beheaded by a sabre- 
wielding cavalryman. The same technique 
was put to better use in the unusual horror 
film Private Parts when an investigator, 
prowling around in the basement ol a 
mysterious hotel, suddenly loses his head 
when struck from behind. The editing was 
so good in the latter sequence that one 
really received a jolt when watching it. But, 
of course, if one can show' a complete 
beheading without any fancy jump cuts the 


result is that much more realistic . . . and 
this was achieved in Roman Polanksi’s 
version of Macbeth. For that the star. Jon 
Finch, was replaced by a young boy inside 
a full-size suit of armour with a dummy 
replica of Finch's head on top. This enabled 
Polanski to film the actual beheading from 
a distance in one continuous shot, 

UP IN FLAMES 

Burning people to death also often 
involves both make-up and effects men (as 
well as stunt men). Burning a witch at the 
stake, for instance, usually involves a shot 
of the flames rising around her (which is 
done by the effects man creating a wall of 
flame between the actress and the camera 
but at a safe distance from both), followed 
by a close-up of the actress’s face showing 
the ravages of the fire, and then followed 
by a shot of a dummy burning. One of the 
most horrific stake-burnings appeared in 
Ken Russell's The Devils which had Oliver 
Reed, as the wrongly acCdsed priest, going 




up in very graphic smoke .vlake-up man 
Charles Parker had to apply a whole series 
of complicated make-up jobs to Reed’s face 
to simulate the progressively damaging 
effects of the flames . . . first with blisters, 
then scorch marks, an eye going white 
from the heat, and so on until the face was 
just one blackened mass. 

Naturally if you want to show someone 
in flames while on the move a dummy is 
not sufficient, which is where the stunt man 
comes in. Fire ‘gags’, as they are called in 
the business, are not too popular with stunt 
men for obvious reasons. Even with plenty 
of safety precautions such stunts are still 
highly dangerous. 

USING REAL BLOOD 

Scenes involving bodies being cut open, 
such as throats, stomachs or whatever, is 
where the term ’blood and guts’ really 
applies. Usually this means constructing a 
fake, flesh-like 'apparatus' which is attached 
to the actor concerned, such as a fake 
throat, stomach, chest or whatever. Some- 
times, as in that scene with Richard Greene 
mentioned earlier, the unfortunate actor is 
obliged to share his costume w ith real blood 
and guts, but usually a large amount of 
spurting blood (fake) is all that is required. 
For example, in a scene that involves a 
throat-cutting the blood can occasionally 
be supplied from the knife itself (the knife 
blade, made of painted resin, is hollow and 
connected to a tube on the handle to an 
off-camera blood-supply; the blood is 
pumped into the knife at a fast rate and 
spurts out of a small hole in the blade, 
creating the illusion that it is coming from 
the throat itself) but that only works if the 
director just wants a quick shot ; if he wants 
a shot of a gaping throat wound pumping 
blood into the air either the effects or the 
make-up man has to construct a fake 
throat to fit over the actor’s own which is 


then supplied with blood via lubes under 
the actor's clothing (there’s a good example 
of this in Mash). 

LAKE STOMACHS 

American make-up expert Dick Smith 
made a complete fake stomach for a scene 
in The Godfather Part 2 where the ageing 
Sicilian Don has his stomach sliced open 
by the young assassin. And for A Man 
Called Horse make-up man John Chambers 
made a whole fake torso for star Richard 
Harris to wear in the sequence where he 
had to go through an Indian initiation 
ceremony . . . which involved having hooks 
thrust through his pectorals and then being 
suspended in the air by cords attached to 
these hooks. 

Another good example of this technique 
is in the Canadian film Shiver (also known 
as The Parasite Murders) ... in the scene 
where one of the characters, lying on a bed, 
looks dow n at his stomach to see the para- 
sites trying to burst through his flesh from 
within. The actor was actually wearing a 
very well-constructed fake chest and 
stomach, complete with hair and navel . . . 
and the result was incredibly realistic, as 
anyone who has seen the film can verify. 

AUTOPSY ON FILM 

But the most graphic example of a body 
being sliced open occurred in a German 
horror film called Parapsycho-Spektrum 
Der Angst (it hasn't been released in 
England and its unlikely it ever will be) 
which 1 saw in Italy last year. During an 
autopsy sequence the body of a girl was, in 
close-up, opened from neck to crotch . . . 
the ultimate full-frontal. It was certainly 
realistic because it was footage of a real 
autopsy that had been inserted into the 
film. And I must admit I think that’s 
carrying cinematic blood and guts a little 
too far. I prefer the Les Bowie variety. • 
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G eorge A. Romero is a nice young 
man who made money from 
ketchup and Heinz pickle com- 
mercials in Pittsburgh. 

He also shot a film about cannibalism, 
matricide and mayhem. Night of the 
Living Dead already one of the classic 
horror films. That was made in 1968. 

His second feature film was a light 
romantic comedy There’s Always 
Vanilla, made in 1972. ‘We had an 
interesting premise,’ Romero says. ‘It 
was going to be what happens to the 
youth culture in 5 or 10 years. Nothing 
happened in the movie But the idea 
seemed great.’ 

Two hundred thousand dollars later, 
audiences reacted with outstanding 
apathy and the idea seemed less great. 

So he returned to horror of a sort 
with ‘Jack's Wife’ (title changed after 
release to Hungry Wives), a story of 
witchcraft in suburbia. But in 1972, 
before The Exorcist, no one was 
interested. 

After two failed 16mm colour films, 
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Romero decided to take the plunge 
into 35mm. In 1973, he made what Sight 
& Sound has called ‘a slam-bang tale 
of hysterically escalating violence’ — 

The Crazies. 

A plane carrying a shipment of 
chemical warfare virus crashes in the 
mountains near a small American town. 
The local water reservoir is con- 
taminated. The army is called in to seal 
off the area. 

Barriers are thrown around the town 
and the citizens are herded into the 
local highschool. 

EERIE SOLDIERS 

The scientists don’t know what the 
virus is. The soldiers don’t know why 
they’re herding people into a quaran- 
tined area. The townspeople don’t 
know why they’re being hunted down by 
platoons of eerie soldiers wearing gas- 
masks and dressed from head to foot 
in white protective suits. 

Eventually the townspeople’s anger 
and consternation rise to such a pitch 


that a group of them try to breakthrough 
the Army barriers. Some of the group 
are already badly infected. When 
human beings are contaminated by the 
virus, they react with crazed violence. 

An ordinary man knifes his wife and 
burns his children. 

As one of the white-uniformed 
soldiers enters a room in an ordinary 
house, a sweet old lady rises serenely 
from her rocking-chair, and with a 
friendly smile says, ‘Hello.’ Then she 
stabs him through the heart with her 
knitting needle. 

The soldier looks very shocked 
behind his gasmask. 

But this isn’t surprising. You see, 
when the ‘granny’ stabbed the ‘soldier’, 
she missed the special effects blood- 
packet and the steel plate protecting the 
actor’s chest . . . 

The film’s special effects were, none 
of them, too safe. 

George ’Romero has said of his 
special effects men Regis Survinski and 
Tony Pantanello: ‘They constantly 




carry little explosive charges in their 
pockets and they have lit cigarettes in 
their mouths and you’re afraid to get 
within 100 yards of them for fear they'll 
self-destruct.’ 


FIREWORK ENTHUSIASTS 

One scene in The Crazies involved 
simulating machine-gun fire from a 
helicopter: ‘Those charges were strung 
along the ground, in trees, absolutely all 
over,’ says Romero. ‘And half the time 
we weren't exactly sure where the 
charges were. So we’d be shooting with 
the camera in what we thought was a 
safe spot, and suddenly charges would 
start to go off all around us.’ 

Survinski and Pantanello owned a 
local firework factory and were 
enthusiasts. 

The actors and actresses too were 
mostly enthusiastic amateurs, although 
some peripheral parts were played by 
professionals. Romero says, ‘There 
were about 30 guys in the cast and 
about four of them were good die-ers. 


So we kept shooting them.’ 

So the white protective suits and 
gasmasks helped keep production costs 
down and the death toll up by making 



One oj the many victims. 


the actors faceless and anonymous. 

The Crazies cost §250,000. It was 
filmed in and around Evans City, West 
Pennsylvania, in eight weeks. 

There were only seven weeks of 
actual shooting. One week was lost 
due to bad weather and the fact that the 
town council banned the film crew 
from the local high-school when they 
heard in advance about an incest scene. 

The film was originally to be called 
‘Mad People'. The idea was clearly 
influenced by Don Siegel’s Invasion of 
the Body Snatchers in which a small 
town in gradually taken over by an alien 
intelligence which retains the human 
bodies as outer shells (partly to keep 
production costs down). Also influential 
was Romero's own Night of the Living 
Dead, in which contamination from a 
space-probe affected areas of the US 
and brought the unburied dead back to 
life as cannibalistic zombies. 

The Crazies obviously gains from the 
fact that no one knows what's happen- 
ing to them, or why they’re doing what 
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they're doing. Mercifully, no one has 
yet managed to read any Watergate 
meanings into the plot. 

It’s a simple horror film in which 
ordinary small-town citizens are caught 
between a terrible virus, their murder- 
ously crazed neighbours and an un- 
explained occupying army. 

The Crazies was shown at the 1973 
Edinburgh Film Festival and then dis- 
appeared completely from Britain, des- 
pite a Sight & Sound review which said 
it managed to escalate ‘the outrageous 
into the absurd with scarcely a pause for 
breath’ and had ‘the manical energy 
and edge of Dr Strangelove.’ 

Why a potential cult film should be 
totally ignored by the British film 
distributors is just another of those 
great mysteries of Wardour Street. 
Perhaps the title could be changed to 
Confessions of a Demented Granny? 
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[IftUST SPOTTED THE. MIRROR IN THE * 
[WINDOW Of A SMALL BUT CLUTTERED 
SHOP IN THE GAlMy BACK STREETS Of 
EAST DL/AW/C//. LONDON — AND 
INSTANTLY RECOGNIZED IT / 


iHlS EffORTS TO REMAIN 
CASUAL AND Off HAND 
WERE WOZ A SUCCESS... 


I But HAROLDeRUS^OU^^^^™ 
I STUBBORN AS THE NEXT MAN — 

| ESPECIALLY IF HE WANTED SOME, 
| THING 6ADLY ENOUGH > ’ 


; OBSTINATE l\ 


2 Back IN HIS BASEMENT f LAT IN? Afi 
COURT, BRUST EAGERLV TOA£ THE 
^WRAPPINGS fAOM HIS LATEST RAIZE . 


MIRROR. WITH 
GREEDY Ey£S. 


1^1 


1 | 








'...THE SCENE BEFOAEI 
I HIS EVES CHANGED! \ 


wvxrn 

■RUST FOUND THAT THE 
SUAFACE OF THE 
MIAAOA WAS FLUID— . 
ALMOST LIKE A OAMP, 

I CLAMMY FOG ■ ■ I 


I Without thinking^^ 
' BAUST LEAPT THROUGH 
THE NEAREST OOOA... 


'BUT ENTER, GOOD SIR^ 
LET ME SHOW YOU MY 
WOALD-THE WORLD OF 
k MPEAIGO mal VOISIN 


/GOOD^ 

'heavens/ 

HE... HE'S 
^TALKING 

Vto ME /y 


WOALP 





...AND ENTERED A WORLD OF I 
| HIDEOUS MIGHTMARE / 


'After what 

SEEMED AN 
ETERNITY OF 
[HORROR... 


... BRUST SPRANG 
TOWARDS WHAT 
SEEMED THE ONLY] 
[ WAV OUT... 





...AND BURST INTO HIS i 
OWN APARTMENT/ | 


Bur it was no 

NIGHTMARE- IT 
HAD ALL BEEN 
VERY REAL ! 




It was clear that 1 

THE SORCERER HAD 
CERTAIN OBJECTIONS < 
TO THIS COURSE OF ’ 
ACTION... 


It was the 

BOAST OF 
BAUST'S 


WAS A QUIET 
HOUSE... 


IT.' I'LL SMASH 
BLOODY MIRROR 



HOUSE OF HAMMER BARGAIN BASEMENT 




The above prices include postage and handling on all orders of 
five magazines or more. If ordering less, please add 5p per 
magazine. Make all postal orders and cheques payable to General 
Book Distribution and send them to: HOUSE OF HAMMER 
BARGAIN BASEMENT. Warner House. 135-141 Wardour St.. 

London W1V4QA. 
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A PICTURE TELLS 
A THOUSAND WORDS 

. . . but as we couldn't afford one you'll 
have to make do with 30 words 



ONLY 

HALF 

WITS 

WOULD PAY THE COVER 

PRICE 

FOR THIS OUTRAGEOUS 

ISSUE! 


ON SALE NOW 

(unless you're reading this at midnight!) 



